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XXVILL.—On the Habits of the Swallow-tailed Kite (Elanoides 
furcatus) in Guatemala. By Rosert Owen, C.M.ZS. 


Turse imperfect notes on the Swallow-tailed Kite, being the 
result of personal observation, may (as I believe little is known 
of the habits of this species) prove to be of some interest to the 
readers of the ‘Ibis.’ It appears to me, however, indispensable 
to diverge somewhat at first, so as to give some idea of the 
locality where I made my observations, and of the character of the 
country by which I was surrounded. I had passed several weeks 
at Coban (Alta Vera Paz), engaged in a variety of occupations ; 
such as puzzling out “ la lengua,” as the language of the Indians 
is termed, collecting birds’ skins, and listening to the inter- 
minable tales of Indian life and adventure, in which some of the 
“ Ladinos” (i. e. the mixed race of Spaniards and Indians) are so 
well versed. All the time I had been constant in rapid per- 
ambulations to keep myself warm. To hurry along at the pace 
adopted to get up a reaction after emerging from the clammy 
folds of the “wet sheet” at an hydropathic institution, may 
seem a strange proceeding in the tropics; but it must be borne 
an mind that Coban is essentially a ‘ tierra fria, and that during 
the ‘ temporales’ (the term applied to a succession of dull rainy 
days), which are of pretty frequent occurrence, one feels as damp 
and miserable there as in a wet November day in England. 
During the whole of my stay at Coban the sun had only shone 
brightly a few times; so, having given up all hopes of fine 
weather, I ordered my mules to be saddled, Indians to be looked 
up to carry my baggage, and resolved to make the best of my 
way towards San Gerónimo. 

The first day’s journcy brought me to Tac-tic, an Indian town 
about eight leagues from Coban. One end of a rancho was 
placed at my disposal, with much ceremony and profound genu- 
flexions, by its owners—a dusky party of the fair sex—whose 
hospitality I solicited. It contained a dilapidated four-poster 
of the country ; a table in the last stage of decay, with a decided 
tendency to launch the wooden image which was upon it head- 
foremost into the middle of the hut ; and, lastly, an indeseribable 
piece of furniture, of which a large party of fowls availed them- 
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selves as a roosting-place for the night. In spite of their inces- 
sant squabbling and the hardness of my pillow (on this occasion 
my saddle), morning came quickly, and at an early hour I took 
leave of my hostess, who, with the greatest appearance of sin- 
cerity, placed herself, family, rancho, and all her earthly goods at 
my disposal for any future occasion. 

This style of displaying such tender and extreme regard for the 
convenience of their fellow-creatures is common throughout the 
country, and is a mere ceremony, nothing being farther from 
their wishes than that the traveller should avail himself of their 
empty offers. We parted with mutual protestations of eternal 
friendship. The sun was rising, and numbers of Cha-chas 
(Ortalida vetula) were seen on all sides fluttering through the 
bush. This seems to be a favourite place for the Cha-cha, it 
being met with in large numbers, which almost deafen one with 
their noisy concert. One bird leads off with a few chirps, the 
rest then join in gradually and with increasing vigour, flitting 
about in the meanwhile from bush to bush. The noise having 
reached its climax is deafening in the extreme, but dies down 
gradually, until only a few chirps are heard, and soon all is 
silent as before. 

The character of the country here, as at Coban, is entirely 
different from every other part of the State of Guatemala which I 
have visited. Undulating hills, clothed to their summits with a 
profuse vegetation which has followed the demolition of the pri- 
meeval forest, take the place of the towering and barren moun- 
tain-ranges which are characteristic of the district of Salama and 
Rabinal. I should mention that a companion made the journey 
from Coban with me—a young man of the country, bred to 
mountain life, conversant with the language of the Indians, and 
enthusiastic in the extreme in everything connected with the 
pursuits of a naturalist. Proceeding on our journey, and pass- 
ing over the brow of a hill which rose considerably above those 
surrounding us, we suddenly saw, on the slope beneath us, a large 
number of Swallow-tailed Kites (Elanoides furcatus), gliding 
backwards and forwards through the air, directly over the road 
which we were pursuing. They were near the ground, many of 
them within ten or twelve vards of it, and numbered from 150 to 
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twice that quantity. They were closely packed, not one straggling 
for a moment from the rest, and reminded one of our English 
Swifts (Cypselus apus) as they congregate in flight round an old 
and lofty edifice. My companion was surprised, no less than 
myself, to find so many of these birds in company; for, accord- 
ing to the experience of the Coban hunters, they generally go in 
pairs, although three or four may be occasionally met with toge- 
ther. A few yards of precipitous descent brought us imme- 
diately under the birds, and into a swarm of bees upon which 
they were feeding. The swarm was slowly skirting the hill in 
compact order, its persecutors sweeping through and through it, 
with wings extended, and their scissor-like tails widely opened. 
Their flight was not at all rapid, but steady and powerful, no 
movement of the wings being perceptible. Our intrusion upon 
their feeding-ground did not cause them the slightest alarm. Not 
even when my companion’s delight at the novelty of the sight we 
were witnessing began to manifest itself in hints and signs, which 
I strove in vain to quell, did they seem to take the slightest 
notice of us. 

At times birds would pass within four or five yards of us, giving 
us time to observe their movements accurately. Every now and 
then the neck would be bent slowly and gracefully, bringing the 
head quite under the body, the beak continuing closed. At the 
same time, the foot, with the talons contracted as if holding an 
object in its grasp, would be brought forward until it met the 
beak. This position was only sustained a moment, during.which 
the beak was seen to open ; the head was then, with closed beak, 
raised again, and the foot thrown back. This movement was 
repeated very frequently, precisely the same actions being ob- 
servable on every occasion, and this not only im the case of one 
bird, but of all of them. The bees, so far as I could observe (for 
I could not catch one for examingtion), were about the size of 
our English Hive-Bee, but of a beiant colour, between red and 
yellow. We stayed half an hour or more, when, the swarm 
moving off from the road, and the birds following closely upon 
them, both were soon lost to us in the distance. Continuing our 
journcy, I questioned my companion closely ; but, although bred 
in the mountains, he had never seen more than two or three of 
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these birds in company, nor had he ever been able to approach 
them sufficiently near to observe any peculiarity in their method 
of feeding. A few hours brought us to an eminence, from which 
we could sce the plains of Salama and San Gerónimo, now burnt 
up by the sun. Very little rain falls here after the middle of 
October, and the only sign of vegetable life is the beautiful green 
of the Sugar-cane, and the ‘ Nopales, or plantations of Cactus 
(Cactus cochinellifer), for the breeding of the cochineal insect. I 
was glad to get back to my comfortable quarters in the Convent 
of San Gerónimo, where I am now scribbling, and appreciated 
more keenly than ever the good taste of its founders, and my own 
particular luck in having access to such a harbour of refuge. 

In concluding these notes, I may remark that it was quite clear 
that these birds were preying upon the bees ; and that to me it 
appeared equally clear that their mode of seizing them was with 
the foot, by which the insect was conveyed to the mouth, because 
this alone could explain the actions of the foot and mouth as 
above described. 


San Geronimo, Guatemala, 
March 30th, 1860. 


XXIX.—On Birds collected in the Somali country, Eastern Africa. 
By Capt. J. H. Speke, F.R.GS. 
(Plate VII.) 

My friend Mr. Blyth of Caleutta has given a Report on the col- 
leetions which I made during my expedition into the Somali 
country in the winter of 1854-5, in the twenty-fourth volume 
of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The following 
are some additional uotes upon the species of birds of which 
I obtained specimens. The nomenclature is nearly the same as 
that adopted by Mr. Blyth. 

Four of the 36 birds of which I obtamed cxamples have even- 
tually proved to be new to scicnee, namely Amydrus blythii, Not- 
auges albicapillus, Passer castanupterus, and Sypheotides humilis. 

l. PEOCEPHALUS RUFIVENTRIS (Rüppell). 

This is the only species of Parrot I observed in the Somali 
country; but it appears to have a wide range, for I found it 


